Crash Helmets for Motorcycle Men 


Patrolmen Tom Turner (left) and Sam Daugherty (right) of the Oakland, 
Calif., Police Department, get their new protective headgear checked by Lt. 
William McMurry. All motorcycle officers now wear these helmets. 
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Crash Helmets for Motorcycle Officers 


All solo motorcycle officers of the Oakland, Calif., Police Department 
now wear crash helmets as part of their regulation uniform. 

Crash helmets were provided following a study which showed that all 
serious accidents to motorcycle personnel have resulted in head injuries. 
The color white was selected for the helmets so that the officers may be 
easily seen. 

The helmets weigh 16 ounces, have a shell of plastic laminated fiber- 
glass capable of withstanding 2,000 pounds crush weight, and have leather 
headband and chin strap. Airfoam rubber is used in the headband and 
in the interior to absorb shock. 

The California Highway Patrol has been using crash helmets during 
motorcycle training for the past 18 months. The wearer of the helmet 
shown in the accompanying picture probably owes his life to the pro- 
tective gear. He was traveling at approximately 45 mph when one of 
his tires went soft, causing the bike to swerve into a shallow ditch. The 
oficer was thrown about 12 feet through the air and struck his head on 
on a rock. The medical examination revealed: ‘‘Muscular soreness and 
minor abrasions on various body parts’’! 


This helmet probably saved a motorcycle man’s life. 
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Should UV. S. Commissioners Be Abolished? 


Fre engaged in the enforcement of traffic regulations in areas 
including or adjacent to U. S. Government reservations or installa- 
tions will be interested in the current proposal, made by a federal judge, 
that United States Commissioners be abolished. 

It will be recalled that under the so-called Assimilative Crimes Act 
(Sec. 13, Title 18, U.S.C.A.), laws of the state become applicable, as 
federal regulations, within the area of an included reservation. Petty 
offenses of this nature are triable before U. S. Commissioners, (Sec. 576, 
Title 18, U.S.C.A.). Hence, their abolition would create new problems 
and necessitate readjustment of policies and procedures now followed in 
numerous jurisdictions. 

Arguments opposed to the proposal are well set forth in an article by 
Col. Archibald King, Judge Advocate General’s Corps of the U. S. Army, 
appearing in the Journal of the American Judicature Society, (Vol. 3), 
No. 34) December 1953, p. 116, entitled ““The Proposed Abolition of 
United States Commissioners.” 


Pertinent quotations from the article follow: 


“In the Journal for December, 1952, there was published an address 
by Chief Judge Arthur F. Lederle of the United States District Court 
for the Eastern District of Michigan advocating the abolition of the offices 
of United States commissioner, and the performance of their duties by 
the judges of the district courts. It is with the utmost diffidence that 
I dissent from the views of a judge having so much experience in this 
field. However, I am encouraged by the fact that six other judges of 
United States district courts, whom Judge Lederle himself calls dis- 
tinguished, in their report to the United States Judicial Conference in 
1943 to which he alludes, took a position contrary to his and in sub- 
stantial accord with mine. That committee of judges examined in turn 
each of the principal functions performed by United States commis- 
sioners, 1.€., issue of warrant for arrest, preliminary hearing, admittance 
to bail, removal, issue of search warrant, examination of indigent con- 
victs, and trial of petty offenses. It advocated taking away from the 
commissioners only one of those duties, that of examining indigent con- 
victs. ... The committee said ‘But we state here, at the outset, our 
ultimate conclusion that the continued discharge by United States com- 
missioners of substantially all the functions now entrusted to them under 
the law is a desirable and, in many respects, an indispensable part of 
federal judicial administration. .. .’ 


“Especially would it be unwise to abolish offices created for the ver! 
purpose of relieving federal judges of such tasks, at a time when the 
Administrative Offices of the United States Courts and the American Bat 
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Association are urging Congress to create many new judgeships, because 
the case load of the present judges is beyond their capacity. 

“Let me recall a situation within my own knowledge. For two years 
during the period between the two World Wars, I was stationed at the 
Infantry School, Fort Benning, Georgia. The military reservation was 
then 98,000 acres in area, the better part of two counties, and has since 
been increased in size. There were 5,000 troops stationed there, offenses 
by whom were in nearly all cases tried by court-martial. But there were 
also on the reservation hundreds of civilian wives, children, and domestic 
servants of military personnel, civilian employees of the government of 
various sorts, and other civilians formerly owners or tenants of land on 








ARE POLICE GOOD DRIVERS? 


That was the question when the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police and the National Safety Council jointly created a 
new division of the National Fleet Safety Contest—for police fleets. 

Participating in the 1953-54 Police Fleet Contest are 53 municipal 
police fleets and 25 state fleets. So far, their overall accident rate is 
1.36 per 100,000 vehicle miles. Contest average for municipal fleets 
through January was 3.31. State police fleets averaged 0.71. 

It is too late to enter the current contest, but the second contest 
starts July 1, 1954. If your police fleet is not yet participating, 
you may want to study the rules and get your accident reporting 
system ready before summer. For details write to the Motor Trans- 
portation Division, National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Il. 











which they had been permitted to remain temporarily after the govern- 
ment had acquired it. There were also two railroads, two main highways, 
and other minor roads crossing the reservation. Among these civilians, 
amounting probably to two thousand at any one time, there were a cer- 
tain number who committed offenses. They could not be tried by court- 
martia!, because they were civilians. They could not be tried by the courts 
of Georgia, because that state had ceded exclusive jurisdiction to the 
United States. The only forum was the United States District Court. 
Fort Ecnning was at that time in the Northern District of Georgia, whose 
court habitually at Atlanta, 125 miles away, and whose judge resided 
at Mav:<tta, 20 miles farther off. The court held two brief terms a year 
at Col: bus, only ten miles away. There was permanently in Columbus 
an efhc -nt United States Commissioner, Mr. Nathan Brown. 

“Mo. of the offenses committed on the reservation by civilians were 
April, 1° 3 








petty ones, such as fist fights, unauthorized hunting, larceny of sinal 
items of government property, bootlegging, and the like, which ought 
to have been tried in a police court the next morning. .. . A United States 
District Court is ill fitted to try police court cases; and, for reasons al- 
ready stated, its judges ought not to be required to do so. The period oj 
time between sessions at Columbus was so long that minor offender; | 
could not ordinarily be held for trial, and the military police usually | 
did no more than expel them from the reservation and tell them not t 
come back, action not likely to have much deterrent effect. 

“The presence of the commissioner at Columbus was the one thing 
that saved the enforcement of law among civilians on the reservation 
from breakdown. If the offense was of sufficient gravity to justify so | 
doing, the military police could and did take any civilian offender before | 
the Commissioner the next morning at the latest and have him held for | 
the action of the grand jury or for trial, admitted to bail, or released. 

“My experience at Fort Benning led me to recommend to the War 
Department the creation of some sort of minor federal court to try offenses 
by civilians on military reservations. During a later tour of duty at 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, conditions were similar, except that there the 
reservation was much smaller in area, and by that time automobiles were 
more numerous, so that the commonest offense by civilians was speeding. 
All that the military police could do was to warn the offender. 

“When later I was stationed in Washington, I renewed my advocac 
of some federal court for the prompt trial of minor offenses by civilians 
on military reservations, and was instrumental in obtaining the enact- 
ment of the Act of October 9, 1940, authorizing the trial by United States 
commissioners specially designated for that purpose of petty offenses com- 
mitted in places over which the United States has exclusive or concurrent 
jurisdiction. Similar statutes authorize the trial by commissioners of 
petty offenses in national.parks and forests, and on the road built by the 
federal government in Maryland over the conduit which brings the water 
supply of Washington to that city. 

“T am now stationed at the Pentagon, located in a national park in 
Virginia opposite Washington. There are employed in that building 
nearly 25,000 persons, the great majority of them civilians. A network 
of roads surrounds the building, and it is fanked by two enormous part- 
ing lots. There is a small but constant stream of petty offenses, of which 
improper parking is the most frequent. Only six miles away is Alexandria, 
one of the places where the District Court for the Eastern District 0! 
Virginia sits and the home of one of its judges. However, he is not re 
quired to hear the case of civil service clerk Richard Roe, who parked his 
car in a lane for which he had no permit.: A commissioner holds court 
in the Pentagon itself at certain times each week, and expeditious|y dis- 
poses of these petty offenses a day or two after they occur. 
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“To abolish the office of United States commissioner would be to re- 
turn to the days when, as a practical matter, it was impossible to punish 
violations of traffic laws and other petty offenses by civilians in military 
reservations and national parks and forests. The situation was bad 
enough before the enactment of the laws just cited, but it would be far 
worse now, because of the great increase in the extent of these areas of 
federal jurisdiction and in the number of automobiles and persons thereby 
brought into them. 

“For the reasons above indicated, it is submitted that the office of 


United States commissioner ought not to be abolished, either by law 
or by court order.” 


* * * 


Deadline Set for 1954-55 TPA Applications 


June 1 is the deadline for applying for grant-in-aid awards for the 
1954-55 Traffic Police Administration Training Program conducted by 
the Trafic Institute of Northwestern University, Franklin M. Kreml, 
director, has announced. 

Applications are now being accepted for this nine-month training pro- 
gram at the Traffic Institute, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, Ill. The 
program begins September 23, 1954, and continues through June 13, 1955. 

Funds for sixteen $1,650 fellowships and sixteen $500 tuition scholar- 
ships have been provided by the Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety, 
Chicago, Ill., to enable police departments to send qualified officers for 
training in the execution of effective trafic supervision and accident 
prevention programs. 

“To increase the possibility of having a man selected from their depart- 
ments, chiefs are encouraged to permit all policemen of the rank of ser- 
geant and above to submit applications to them,” said Mr. Kreml. “If 
they need help in establishing a basis for evaluating these applicants, 
Trafic Institute staff members will be glad to assist them.” 

Eight fellowships and eight scholarships are provided for municipal 
police officers. The same number are awarded to state and county officers. 


A limited number of qualified students will be admitted on a tuition- 
paying basis. 


The training program, designed especially for staff and command traffic 
personnel comprises four major areas of study and activity: 1) Problems 
in Hig way Transportation, and the agencies concerned with these prob- 
lems; Functions of Traffic Police, covering accident investigation, 
trafic aw enforcement, and traffic direction; 3) Management of Police 
Trafh Services; and 4) general education courses which are arranged 
to inc »;se the competence of the student and to provide answers to prob- 
lems trafic police management which are found in the fields of psy- 
cholog: . economics, sociology, and political science. 

April, 4 











The program consists of classroom work, supplemented by field, labor- 
atory, and study projects, and guidance and specialized conferences. 

Factors which are considered in the selection of police department rep- 
resentatives and granting of awards are: 1) the applicant’s ability and 
potential usefulness to his department; 2) the extent of the accident and 
congestion problem in his city or state; 3) the need of the department for 
trained personnel, and 4) his department’s plans for the profitable use of 
his training to further improve its traffic supervision program. 

To be eligible to compete for admission and award consideration, the 
applicant must: 1) be not more than 45 years of age; 2) be a police officer 
in active service in a municipal, township, county, state, or provincial 
department; 3) have at least three years of police experience; 4) have the 
approval of his chief; 5) be assured of a leave of absence—or equivalent 
temporary status—from his department, during which his salary will be 
paid; 6) have the assurance of his superior that he will be returned to 
active service upon completing the program; 7) agree to return to his de- 
partment for at least three years, and 8) be in good health and physically 
fit. 


ENGLAND TO USE PARKING METERS—U. S. IMPORTS 


England’s first. parking meters—imported from the U. S. for $89.60 
apiece—will be installed at Leicester, the American Municipal Associa- 
tion has learned. Fifty of the meters have been bought for use there. 

Charge will be a six pence coin for Britons to park their cars two hours. 
The amount is about the same as seven cents in American money. 


* * * 


PURDUE ARSON SEMINAR SET FOR MAY 3-7 


The tenth annual seminar and training course for arson investigators 
will be conducted at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., May 3 to /, 
Prof. Shelby Gallien, director of Purdue’s Public Safety Institute, has 
announced. 


LOS ANGELES LEADS IN CARS 


Forty-one of our forty-eight states have fewer automobiles than there are 
in Los Angeles County, California, according to figures released by the 
California Department of Motor Vehicles. A totalof 1,771,120 vehicles are 
registered in Los Angeles County, giving the nation’s third largest city 
the world’s record for automobile concentration. 

—Driving Laboratory News 
Iowa State College 
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» New Products Announcement: 





Two New Speed Checking Devices on Market 


The Streeter-Amet Company of Chicago and Sargent & Greenleaf, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y., recently have placed new speed checking devices on 
the market. These are, respectively, the ‘““Ametron Speedometer” and 
the ‘“Phototraffic”” camera. 

The ‘““Ametron Speedometer’’, priced at $375.00, works on the prin- 
ciple of electronically measuring the time required for a vehicle to travel 
a known distance. This time is automatically converted into the corre- 
sponding speed in miles per hour and read on a meter. The speed reading 
is held on the dial until reset. Speeds between 15 and 120 miles per hour 
can be measured. 

The device consists of two pneumatic road tubes, a diaphragm case, 
lead wire, and the speedmeter. All the equipment can be carried in a 
single case. Power for the unit comes from two self-contained 6-volt 
dry batteries. 

One man can install the meter in about 15 minutes. Installation con- 
sists of placing the two road tubes across the road 11 feet apart, con- 
necting these to the diaphragm case, and then running the lead wire to 
the meter. 

This speedmeter will be more valuable for checking individual vehicle 
speeds than for making a speed survey. One man can operate it for indi- 
vidual checking. By use of a long connecting cable he can be stationed 
several hundred feet ahead of the vehicle timed with the meter case. 

(Additional information about the device may be obtained from Streeter- 
Amet Co., 4101 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 13.) 


* * * 


With the Sargent & Greenleaf “‘Phototraffic” camera, the shutter clicks 
and two pictures of a speeding car are taken. The time interval between 
the pictures is permanently set in the camera. The pictures show the 
distance moved by the car and with the known time interval the exact 
speed is found. 

According to the manufacturer, ‘““The camera can be used in a large 
number of localities each day. No special set up is required. No check- 
ing or ‘esting by speeding police cars through the zone is necessary.” 

The “Phototraffic” camera is leased on a yearly basis at $25.00 per 


mont! This charge covers the complete outfit, including a testing de- 

vice, iera tripod, and special bracket for use inside police cars. Film 

is sol $4.50 per roll of 30 pictures which includes data cards and also 

covers e cost of processing the film and marking the speeds on the cards. 
(Ac sional information about the device may be obtained from Sar- 

gent reenleaf, Inc., 24 Seneca Ave., Rochester, N. Y.) 

April, { 7 








No Passing Zones Explained 


(From the Highway Bulletin of the Illinois Division of Highways. 


A DRIVER usually knows his own neighborhood intimately. If there 
are any intersections where a view of cross traffic is obstructed by 
high shrubbery, cornfields, or buildings, he regulates his speed according 
to what he can see. Farther from home in the country the highway may 
be less familiar, or new to his experience. There may be points along the 
road where it is unsafe to overtake and pass other vehicles even though 
the hazard is not apparent to the driver. At such points, the warning 
to which the driver is entitled comes to him in the form of a yellow barrier 
line on the pavement and a sign announcing a no-passing zone. 

These zones are established on highways at hillcrests where overtaking 
and passing must be prohibited because of restricted sight distance. They 
are also installed to guide the flow of traffic at transitions between two- 
lane and four-lane roads. Their main purpose is to carry traffic safel) 
past obstructions in the roadway and over hillcrests. It is assumed that 
motorists are aware of the law prohibiting passing on curves and that 
the curve signs will provide adequate indication of the passing restric. 
tion at such locations. For this reason, barrier lines are not painted on 
horizontal curves. Further discussion here is limited to no-passing zones 
at hillcrests, or vertical curves, as they are known to engineers. 

Within the bounds of safety, drivers should have as much operating 
freedom as possible. For this reason, trafic controls which restrict driv- 
ing are used sparingly and then only when the conditions which exist 
demonstrate the need for them. Restriction of overtaking and passing 
is minimized in Illinois by the natural terrain of the state, the greater 
part of which is gently rolling prairie. This natural advantage permits 
the elimination of no-passing zones in some cases where highway sections 
are being resurfaced or revamped to meet modern standards. Wherever 
possible, the grade lines of proposed new highways are set in such a wa) 
as to allow adequate sight distance. 

The first good reason that no-passing zones should be carefully ob- 
served is that they are areas of increased hazard. Engineering studies 
show that these areas have abnormal accident rates and that the rate 
goes higher as the number of sight distance restrictions increases. The 
proportion of accidents which happen in no-passing zones is very small 
in I]linois. The accidents which happen in them may be due to the in- 
frequency of the zones and the resulting surprise element as much as to 
the hazard of inadequate sight distance. 

The second good reason for observing the zone is that it indicates 
that there is a sight distance of less than 600 feet somewhere ahead. 
This is not an opinion, but a measured fact. Over varying lenghts of 
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Illustration at left shows no-passing zone at hillerest (fringe lines represent 
vellow barrier line). At right, no-passing zone on a series of vertical curves 
(fringe lines represent yellow barrier line). 


roadway in different places, there will be insufficient clear view ahead for 
drivers to overtake other vehicles safely. 

The length of the zone must be proportionate to the average speed of 
vehicles which travel along the highway. The average speed of vehicles 
on rural primary highways has been rising slowly in recent years. Average 
speeds reported in some neighboring states have not yet reached 50 miles 
an hour but are approaching that figure. 

The layout of restrictive passing zones must take into account the 
practical element of whether or not the restriction will be observed by 
motorists. If there are too many zones or if they are longer than need 
be, the motorists will tend to ignore them. 

The difference in the speed of the two vehicles in the overtaking man- 
euver is a further consideration. A driver at 65 mph may want to overtake 
a 6) mph driver and return to his proper lane before entering a no-passing 


zon. He will see the hillcrest ahead and will probably not violate the 
no-passing zone nor meet an opposing vehicle if the zone does not extend 
too -ar. Within a zone, it may be desired to overtake a slow moving 
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No-passing zone marking on simple vertical curve. 


vehicle and if the zone does not extend too far, the passing may be de- 
layed to a point beyond the zone. With a long zone the overtaking driver 
may be tempted to make the pass despite the passing restriction indicated. 


If a 600 foot no-passing zone were established there would be no allow- 
ance as a factor of safety. The passing sight distance of no-passing zones 
at hillcrests in Illinois is fixed at 800 feet by the Manual of Uniform 
Trafic Control Devices. This allows for a speed of about 50 mph which 
is reasonable for over-all average speed on Illinois rural primary highways. 
Should the average speed increase markedly in the future, provision for 
lengthening no-passing zones would undoubtedly be made at that time. 


In laying out a no-passing zone, the eye of the motorist is assumed 
to be 41% feet above the pavement. At any location where there appears 
to be less than 600 feet of sight distance, tests are made either on the 
profile or on the ground, to determine the clear sight distance. Where 
it is found to be less than 600 feet the zone is established for a passing 
sight distance of 800 feet. Sights are taken as shown in the accompanying 
illustration. Entering the figure from the left, the beginning of the no- 
passing barrier line is located at the first point where the sight distance 
is reduced to 800 feet. As the two vertical rods are moved to the right 
simultaneously a point is found where one can see from a height of +!2 
feet to a height of 4 inches for a distance of 500 feet. At this point, the 
end of the barrier line is located. 

At some locations where a no-passing zone is marked at a vertical 
curve, there may be an adjacent feature where passing is specifically pro- 
hibited by law. These may include horizontal curves, bridges, railroad 
grade crossings, or intersections. At these locations when the barrier !1! 
for the hillcrest begins less than 100 feet beyond the feature and ends 
less than 500 feet in advance of the feature, the barrier line is extended 
to include it in the zone. 


— } 
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LIBRARY NOTES 


Notes about new books, pam- 





phlets, reports, and articles ap- 
pearing in current publications, 
prepared by Evastine Lust, In- 
stitute librarian. 


(The items mentioned in this section are listed for the information of our 
readers and are not available from the Traffic Institute unless so stated.) 
ACCIDENTS, TRAFFIC 

“Trafhe A Mounting Problem to All U.S. Sheriffs.” The National 
Sherif, Jan.-Feb., 1954, p. 6, 19. Rural accident rate high. Accident in- 
formation; better driving and better accident records needed. Gives 
statistics on traffic flow and fatal accidents at night. 

MOTOR VEHICLES 

“Motor Vehicle Use,’ by F. M. Reynolds, California Highway and 
Public Works, Jan.-Feb., 1954. How essential is the motor vehicle to our 
economy? The answer to this question is being sought, on a nation-wide 
basis, by the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads, in a study now being made. 
ONE-WAY STREETS 

“Wausau One-Way Street System,” by Archie Becher, The Munici- 
pality, March, 1954, p. 57, 66. Traffic expedited. Accidents reduced. Must 


be sold to the public. 
PARKING METERS 


Law Enforcement, Jan., 1954, p. 31. More than one million parking 
meters in 2,800 cities and towns produce $76,000,000 in revenue annually. 
AAA recommends this money be used to provide off-street parking space. 


A little more than 16 per cent of the urban areas now have meters. 
POLICEMEN 


‘The Man and the Profession,” by J. E. Hoover, Arizona Police, Feb., 
1954, p. 18-19. The law enforcement officer of today must be more than 
a quick-draw artist, like the officer of the Old West. He must be well 
trained, give competent service in return for support of the public, and 


discharge his obligations in the most effective manner possible. 
POLICE PERSONNEL 

improving Our Police Standards,” by A. F. Brandstatter, The Police 
Chief, Feb., 1954, p. 34-36. Promotional selection system and personnel 


ratings discussed. 
TRAFFIC SIGNALS 

speed Controls by Traffic Signals,” by Albert Hill, Tragic Quarterly, 
Ja>., 1954, p. 5-12. A study of traffic conditions on the Berlin Turnpike 
(1. } miles of U.S. 5 in Connecticut often referred to as ““Death Alley”’). 
C. -lusion drawn that effective movement of larger volumes of traffic, 
at ower speeds, without normal delays, can be effected by a system of 
pP: cressive traffic signals. 
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Community Teen-Age Road-e-os Begin 


Jaycees in more than 800 communities on April 1 began local pre- 
liminaries to the third national Teen-Age Road-e-o to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., August 10-14. 

The local, state and national Road-e-o contests are patterned after 
the National Truck Roadeo and give teen-agers a chance to become 
better drivers by competing in written quizzes and driving skill exam- 
inations. 

Each phase of the contest becomes progressively more difficult from 
the local through the state to the national level. 

State contests will be held in June, and 50 finalists from all the states 
and Hawaii will receive expense-paid trips to Washington, D. C., to com- 
pete for a total of $3,100 in cash scholarships. Canadian Jaycees will 
enter an honorary contestant in the finals. 

Through the continued national interest of safety authorities, educators, 
teen-agers, and parents, more than 100,000 young drivers will take part 
in the Road-e-o. Last year, 80,000 teen-agers from 600 communities 
were entered in the contest. 

The competition is open to drivers who will not have reached their 
twentieth birthday on or before the final day of the national contest. 
Each entrant must have a driver’s license or learner’s permit, and must 
not have been convicted of a moving traffic violation for six months 
prior to the contest. 

A third national sponsor, the American Trucking Associations, Inc., has 
been added this year to the event heretofore sponsored by the U. S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and the Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. 


SANTA CRUZ ISSUES BICYCLE BOOKLET 


In Santa Cruz, Calif. (22,000), a new booklet, So You Ride .1 Bike, 
has been distributed in all elementary schools and a copy will be issued 
with each bike license; the number of bicycles in the city is estimated 
at 1,500. 

The booklet is addressed to ‘‘Dear Junior Citizen” in an opening note 
signed by the mayor. Cartoons and catch headings help young bike riders 
to interpret ordinance provisions on the use of bicycles. Another purpose 
of the booklet is to sell ‘‘future motor vehicle pilots” on the importance 
of basic traffic regulations. The last page contains a copy of the bicycle 
registration card as well as a “Copy of Report of Transfer” to be used if 
the bicycle is sold or exchanged. 

Public Management 
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Institute Book Review 


Arrention ALL Drivers. By Wm. (‘‘Jock’”’) Taylor, M.M. The Order 
of the Road, publisher, 55 Park Lane, W. 1., London, 1954. pp. 95, illus. 


HIS IS A description of a system of driving instruction applied at the 

Metropolitan Police Motor Driving School at Hendon, England, and 
published under the auspices of the Order of the Road as a contribu- 
tion to better and safer driving. The Driving School was opened in 1935 
and reopened in 1946 after the war years. 


The basic idea of the Hendon Driving School is a “System in Car 
Control.” This ‘‘System” uses as a standard the following driving prin- 
ciples much like similar lists found in safety literature in this country: 


/. Know the Highway Code by heart and put it into practice. 

2.Concentrate all the time and you will avoid accidents. 

3. Think before acting. 

. Exercise restraint and “‘hang back” when necessary. 

. Drive with deliberation and overtake as quickly as possible. 

5. Use speed intelligently and drive fast only in the right places. 

. Develop your car sense and reduce wear and tear to a minimum. 

Use your horn thoughtfully; give proper signals; never black out 

headlights. 

9. Be sure your car is roadworthy and know its capabilities. 

/0. Perfect your road craft and acknowledge courtesies extended you 
by other road users. 


oN A ~ 


To achieve the standard set by these principles the technique used in 
the Driving School is based upon ‘‘a System on Drill, each feature of 
which is to be considered in sequence, by the driver at the approach to 
any hazard.”” This system is called ‘“The System in Car Control.” The 
six features of the “‘System” have as their object: 


/.To put the car into its correct position and plan its course through 
the hazard. 

2.To ensure safe speed of approach to, and at, the hazard. 

>. To select the correct gear for the speed decided upon at the feature 
above. 

‘To inform following and approaching traffic of the intention to 
deviate. 

’. To warn others of your presence. They may be visible but unaware 
of you, or invisible. 
To observe road surface and traffic conditions and leave the hazard 
safely. 
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The application of the System is illustrated with a series of diagrams 
depicting a right angle corner (left turn in this country). 

While many of the specific illustrations and examples have to do with 
driving on the left side of the street, the applications can readily be made 
to our use of the right side of the road. Driver education teachers will 
find much of value in the book to give them refreshingly new concepts 
and approaches to their teaching. And in some areas they will find satis- 
faction in the striking similarity of technique and procedure common to 
their own experience. 

Police in this country might well profit from a study of the develop- 
ment and use of a System in Car Control as described in this book, with 
the idea of initiating in their department a program of driver education 
that would effect a substantial reduction in traffic accidents to police 
personnel. 





F. R. NorrsinGeR 


Institute Comment On: 


Taylor's “Commentary Driving" 





ly Jock Taytor’s book Attention All Drivers* he describes an interest- 
ing technique imthe teaching of driving that may have value for high 
school driver education teachers. It is called ““Commentary Driving.” 
It is likely that many teachers at times make incidental use of the tech- 
nique, but it is doubtful whether many of them utilize the technique as 
a formal and regular part of teaching method. And it seems to have 
valuable possibilities. 

Taylor describes the technique as follows: 

“The object of commentary driving is to assist the beginner to give, 
and appreciate the value of, a running commentary when driving. Most 
beginners affirm that, once the initial self-consciousness has been over- 
come, the commentary is a great help towards improving their driving 
ability. 

“The giving of a running commentary is an instructional feature in 
the training of all police-car drivers at the Metropolitan Police Motor 
Driving School at Hendon (England). In it the driver speaks aloud, 
giving listeners in the car an impression of his observations, thoughts, 
and intentions regarding the control of the car he is driving. 

‘““At least once a day, and generally more frequently, the instructor 
gives his students a demonstration drive with a commentary, thus set- 
ting them an example of good concentration, observation, and control of 
the vehicle. His decision and planning in the various traffic and road con- 


*See review on preceeding page. 
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ditions he has to deal with are communicated to his students before 
execution. 

“The student is not required to attempt commentary driving until he 
and his instructor are of the opinion that he has made sufficient progress 
in the rudiments of car control. 

“At first the student’s remarks may be nothing more than disjointed 
statements with pauses in between, but provided they are sensible and 
to the point they are quite valuable. From the student’s point of view 
the commentary will help him considerably to improve his powers of con- 
centration. He should endeavor to say what he sees both to the front and 
rear, and then step by step what he proposes to do about the control 
of the car in order to deal with the hazards he has seen. 

“Unnecessary words should be avoided. . . . By saying too much about 
one observation the driver is robbing himself of the time he needs to 
speak of the other details which are continuously appearing.” 

Further, Taylor says: 

‘Instructors can learn a great deal about a student’s progress from his 
commentary. From what the student says the instructor can estimate 
the quality of his power of observation, his road observation, his judg- 
ment of various road and traffic conditions, and his ability in timing his 
manipulation of the controls to deal with these conditions.” 


(Editor’s note: Comments are solicited from driving instructors.) 
* * * 
MOVE TO MODERNIZE NEW YORK STATE’S TRAFFIC RULES 


Action during the current legislative session to modernize New York 
State’s archaic rules, which have undergone only one major revision since 
the automobile started to scare horses in 1901, has been called for by the 
Joint Legislative Committee on Motor Vehicle Problems. 

Its chairman, State Senator Seymour Halpern, in submitting a 457- 
page report to the Legislature, urged that the 25-year lapse since the last 
revision in 1929 be ended immediately. The Committee’s bill to recodify 
the state’s “outdated” traffic rules is the first major step in the program 
to rewrite the entire Vehicle and Traffic Law, using as the pattern the 
nation »!ly recommended Uniform Vehicle Code. 


* * * 


KANS* SCHOOL BUSES USE 3-WAY RADIO 


For bout a year, the seven buses operated by the Colby, Kansas, 
schoo. ave been equipped with three-way radios. A 30-watt station located 
at the 


100l provides for contact with each bus, and the drivers can also 
: cate with each other. Cost of the radio equipment for the seven 

uses s approximately $4,000. 
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Lowest Monthly Toll in Three Years 


For the first time in three years a monthly traffic death toll in the 
United States has fallen below 2,500, the National Safety Council an- 
nounced today. 

Traffic deaths in February totaled 2,470—a reduction of 2 per cent 
from the corresponding month a year ago and the lowest toll for any 
month since the 2,350 in February, 1951. 

For the first two months of 1954 traffic deaths totaled 5,370—down 
1 per cent from the corresponding period last year. 

The Council said mileage figures are not yet complete enough to pro- 
vide a mileage death rate for 1954. Injury figures also are incomplete. 

Of the 47 reporting states for February, 21 had decreases, 24 showed 
increases, and two reported no change. For two months, 26 of the states 
reduced deaths. 


The 26 states with fewer deaths for two months were: 


I orcs axcm aig arse —75% North Dakota.......... —199, 
Massachusetts .......... —46%, New Jersey............. —17% 
Washington ............ ee | — 16% 
WEOMEBRS «wi. s cca ees —387, Caltforiiia . .......05.5. —14% 
| ee —35% North Carolina ......... —12% 
Mmeode feland........... —33%  Pennsylvania........... —11% 
TE  aih5 5s ahs ahgealah ed —=S0 PPMONR.. 06s is icsncass —10% 
Ee een eee =—357, Machigan............... — 5% 
West Virgmia .......... oy re — 5% 
South Carolina.......... —2Fr, Wew York ...........;. — 4% 
BEE icc kk Saw acini i a. — 4% 
EY ok cinceasaes —267, Indiana ................ — 3% 
I ss i6 iiss want 8s a i ne re — 1% 


Cities again reported a greater decrease in deaths than that shown for 
the entire nation, the Council said. For February alone, the decrease 
among 510 cities was 7 per cent. For two months, the decrease was 9 per 
cent, with all but one of the nine size groups showing reductions. 

Of the 510 cities, 365 had perfect records in February. The three 
largest were Oklahoma City, Okla. (243,500); Honolulu, T. H. (236,100), 
and Syracuse, N. Y. (220,600). 

For two months, 295 cities still had perfect records, the three largest 
being Worcester, Mass. (203,500); Des Moines, Ia. (178,000), and Youngs- 
town, Ohio (168,300). 

Of the cities with fewer deaths at the end of two months, the following 
have populations of more than 200,000: 
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Worcester, Mass. ...... 100% 
Honolulu, T.H. ....... — 75% 
Columbus, Ohio ....... — 67% 
San Antonio, Tex. ..... — 60% 
| Baltimore, Md. ........ — 58% 
Long Beach, Calif. ..... — 56% 
Norfolk, Va. .......... — 50% 
Washington, D.C. ..... — 46% 
Putsboren, Pa. ........ — 46% 
Louisville, Ky. ........ — 43% 
Fort Worth, Tex. ....... — 43% 
Indianapolis, Ind....... — 39% 
San Diego, Calif. ...... — 39% 





Kansas City, Mo. ...... 


Cincinnati, Ohio ....... — 339 
Omaha, Nebr. ......... — 33% 
Se — 30% 
Seattle, Wash. ......... — 29% 
Portland, Ore. ......... — 18% 
Toledo, Ohio .......... — 17% 
eS — 72 
New York, N. Y. ...... — 6% 
Paouston, Tex. ......... — 6% 
a ee — 5% 
Los Angeles, Calif. ..... — 2% 


The three leading cities in each population group for two months, 
ranked according to the number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, 


were: 
Reg. 
Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 
Los Angeles, Calif. ......... 3.4 
ee 3.9 
Te TEL. Bie vbw oiednca’s 4.3 
750,000-1,000,000 Population 
Washington, D.C. ......... 2.1 
Baltimore, Md. ............ 22 
San Francisco, Calif. ....... 3.4 


500,000-750,000 Population 


Senttle, WOO. ........2..5. 1.3 
Cincinnati, Ohio ........... 2.3 
ke re as 
350,000-500,000 Population 
Ni 65.5 ok dma wes 1.0 
Columbus, Ohio ...... is on “De 
San Antonio, Tex... .. .. 1.5 


Reg. 
Rate 

200,000-350,000 Population 
Worcester, Mass. ........... 0.0 
Oklahoma City, Okla. ...... 0.5 
gS ee 0.9 

100,000-200,000 Population 
Des Moines, Ia. ............ 0.0 
Youngstown, Ohio ......... 0.0 
Ss 0.0 

50,000-100,000 Population 
Schenectady, N. Y.......... 0.0 
Kalamazoo, Mich. .......... 0.0 
et eer 0.0 

25,000-50,000 Population 
Muskegon, Mich. .......... 0.0 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. ....... 0.0 
Colorado Springs, Colo. ..... 0.0 

Reg. 
Rate 


10,000-25,000 Population 


| 0.0 
Birmingham, Mich.......... 0.0 
NI TEs We ean ceeds cans 0.0 
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Prosecutor Ray Barber (standing) presents evidence to Chief Justice Tom 
O'Brien (left) and Senior Associate Judge Patrick Bandin. 


Traffic Justice—High School Style 


by 


Tom O’BriEN 

Class of 1954 
Maine Township High School 
Park Ridge-Des Plaines, III. 


(Chicago Tribune photos by Julius Ganttner) 


TT FIRST, and until this year the only, traffic court on a high-school 

level operates at Maine Township High School which serves Park 
Ridge and Des Plaines, Illinois. I’d like to describe and evaluate this 
court for you, but first, let me say that I am the chief justice, so if I be- 
come slightly biased, please bear with me! 

The highest office in the court is that of the chief justice. To be elected 
to this office, a person must be a Student Council member. The reason 
for this is certainly not to monopolize offices at Maine, but rather it 1s 
the purpose of this law to keep contact with and make the Traffic Court 
official in every way. 
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It is the duty of the chief judge to call all sessions of court, to see that 
all people who are summoned appear, and to assess all fines against those 
found guilty. It is also the duty of the chief judge to take care of all the 
technical business of the court. This includes the job of seeing that traftic 
summonses are printed in our school print shop, and seeing that all rev- 
enues in any way connected with the court get into the court treasury. 


There are many jobs to be done in a traffic system like ours. So we 
have four associate judges, a prosecuting attorney, and a clerk. Each 
class has a representative and these are the associate judges. Each asso- 
ciate judge must see that all members of his class are treated properly, 
enter his view of a violator to the chief judge, and generally help the 
court in any way he can. 

The prosecuting attorney does just what his name implies. It is his 
task to present the case of the school against anyone brought into court. 
The clerk’s services too are invaluable. On her shoulders fall many jobs 
such as making up the agenda for the court, acting as treasurer, and tak- 
ing care of all court correspondence. 

The backbone of the court is our traffic code. It is a six-page manual 
of the laws and rules governing the traffic situation at Maine. It was 


Kent Pelz, a Maine Township senior, demonstrates how to put a ticket on 
an illegally parked car. Parking lot is checked daily for violations. 
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The Traffic Court serves a definite and very important purpose 
here at Maine. Its service enables us to maintain an efficient sys- 
tem of parking and has reduced speeding and hot-rodding in the 
school area practically to non-existence. 

The court sessions are carried on with a dignity and efficiency 
which do credit to these young people. Quiet is demanded in the 
courtroom and discourtesy is not tolerated. 

The Traffic Court has the complete support of the Faculty and 
the Administration. 

Wa rer H. Lusskxy 
Faculty Adviser to the Student Council 
Maine Township High School 











developed by the Student Council with the help of Carl Pempek, director 
of safety. The manual covers objectives of the court, and laws which 
govern court procedure, and the fines to be assessed. 

Here’s how the court works: A monitor surveys the parking lot each 
day to determine whether anyone is violating the parking section of the 
trathc code. He issues tickets, turning a duplicate of each over to the 
chief justice. All tickets for a court session are given to the clerk, who then 
prepares an agenda. When a case comes up the person is allowed to plead 
guilty or innocent. If he pleads guilty he does not have to stand trial. 
However if he pleads innocent the process of the law goes into effect. The 
person charged with the offense can plead his own case or bring to court 
someone who will do it for him. The judges then decide upon a verdict 
and a fine is assessed. 

Fines range from 25c to $1.50. If the defendant is a chronic offender 
the faculty sponsor is advised and loss of the privilege to drive to school 
may result by action of the administration. 

We students at Maine feel that our Trafic Court is a very worthwhile 
project. During this year while I have been the chief justice I have not 
only had a lot of work and a lot of fun but the experience I have gained 
through this Court has helped me in many ways. That is why I strongly 
advise any school to inaugurate such a program. I feel that if the fines 
are assessed by a student, there’s little cause for complaint. Of all the 
students brought before the court only a few have shown any signs of 
resentment and these are soon forgotten. The response that has been 
shown by the administration, faculty, and students proves that our under- 
taking at Maine has been well worth the time, effort, and energy that we 
have put into it. It is very gratifying to know that we are rendering a 
service to the school and the community and that our efforts are ap- 
preciated. 
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by 
W. A. Eccert, Ph.D. 
Chief Psychologist 
and 
A. H. Mato 
Resident Psychologist 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 
Chicago 


A: Ir HAS gradually become evident that accidents are due not only 
to mechanical failure, but also to human failure, the psychologist 
has had a steadily increasing role in research regarding causes and pre- 
vention of accidents. 

It is still necessary to recognize the importance of the mechanical 
aspects of the accident problem and to continue research in this area. 
However, with the increasing recognition of the fact that the man who 
drives the truck, who operates the machine, or who simply walks up and 
down stairs is just as significant a cause of accidents as the design and 
condition of the truck, the machine and the stairs, more and more atten- 
tion has been focused on him. 

The psychologist will contribute more to the reduction of accidents 
in the following ways: 

J. By developing tests and other devices that will identify the individ- 

ual who has a potentially unfavorable accident record. 

2. By giving direction to the safety education program. 

3. By assisting the accident prone person through individual counsel- 

ling. 

¢.By developing a program for the selection and training of super- 

visors so as to remove faulty supervision as a cause of accidents. 

He will become an accident prevention specialist. 

Up to this point what progress have we made in our study of the man 
as a factor in accident causation? Because the conditions influencing his 
judgment and his habitual behavior are so complex and most frequently 
transcend our powers of observation, the course of his behavior in acci- 
dent provoking situations is very difficult to predict. These situations are 
such that they may tax his reaction time, his vision, his hearing, his 
muscular coordination, his physical strength and his physical proportions. 
These situations are also of such a nature that his reactions to them 
are conditioned by his attitudes, his interests, his emotional make-up, 
and h:s health habits. 

; Much scientific research has been done on reaction time, vision, hear- 
ing, and physique as factors in accident causation. The results of this 
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research are sufficiently objective to provide definite findings. The phase 
of the problem that is challenging the psychologist today involves the 
attitudes, the interests, the emotional make-up, and, to some extent, the 
health habits of the man. 

Studies have already been made regarding the more intangible aspects 
of the causes of accident. The value of the research so far seems to be in 
the direction of stimulating further study, refining research techniques, 
and generally identifying more specifically those characteristics of man 
that appear to be factors in causing accidents. 

In our study of route salesmen, we verified the presence of behavior 
patterns revealed by other investigators. We found that high accident 
frequency drivers have more frequently experienced parental divorce. 
They think that women expect too much of their husbands. They make 
spur of the moment decisions. They tend to avoid meeting some people 
face-to-face. They may blush easily. They are easily disturbed by minor 
irritants, and they tend not to be comfortable in the presence of the 
opposite sex. They blow their horns or yell at other drivers. They are 
more interested in driving than in other aspects of their jobs. They tend 
to be irresponsible and to worry only about accidents in which they might 
be at fault. They are not as considerate of their customers as they should be. 

In this same study of route salesmen we found less statistically sig- 
nificant characteristics such as the tendency to be thought of as a dare- 
devil, rebellion against parental authority during childhood, lost temper, 
and the tendency to take advantage of friends in the matter of borrowing 
money. Less significant also are the tendency to drive in such a manner 
as to teach other drivers a lesson, immaturity in the matter of liquor 
consumption, and lack of initiative in promoting customer-driver relations. 

Our knowledge to date of the characteristics of the people with unfav- 
orable accident records has reached a level at which it can be relied upon 
to serve as a basis for forming plausible hypotheses to be tested in future 
research. It is no longer necessary to rely solely on subjective analyses 
in order to plan a study of the characteristics related to the accident 
records of individuals. The literature contains a substantial amount of 
information about the characteristics that distinguish people according 
to their accident records. With this knowledge and with information of a 
similar nature gleaned from comparable research in the future, we will 
continue to become better informed regarding the so-called accident- 
prone individual. 

The information which we have regarding the high accident frequency 
person leads us to believe that a battery of instruments will eventually 
be developed that will be valuable in predicting the tendency to have 
accidents. In such a battery there is likely to be a test that identifies 
specific personality characteristics, an interest inventory, and a_bio- 
graphical information blank that can be scored. The use of such a battery 
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of instruments is not uncommon in industry today. It is the basis on 
which many companies select salesmen and other types of workers. 

At present, we know of no one who has been able to predict with a 
high degree of reliability whether an applicant for a job or a driver’s 
license will tend to have an abnormally large number of accidents. Our 
research for the Kemper Companies is continuous and we hope will result 
in the development of a battery of instruments that will be a valid index 
for such a prediction. , 

As success along these lines is attained, our Company and others will 
have guides to follow in subsequently attempting to reduce the frequency, 
the severity and the cost of accidents. Educational programs for em- 
ployees and for the public can be focused on very basic and pertinent 
things. Professional counselors will be able to concentrate their efforts 
on the people who can profit significantly from their services. There may 
be correction of conditions that may induce accidents resulting from 
fatigue, distractions, irritations, and the like. Moreover, the knowledge 
by the individual himself that he has characteristics that lead to a bad 
accident record, can cause him to be more alert to his needs and to remedy 
some of his deficiencies, with or without professional help. 

In addition to the above, the psychologist can help select and train 
supervisors whose behavior will be conducive to favorable plant condi- 
tions. In this connection it has been found that the autocratic super- 
visors tend to build up tensions in workers and that their departments 
have poorer accident records than those of other supervisors who exercise 
better skills in handling their men. Studies reveal that when the autocratic 
supervisors are transferred to other departments, the number of accidents 
in these departments tends to increase. 

Much progress has been made mechanically to reduce the severity of 
accidents. The psychologist, however, is not dealing with a set of condi- 
tions where severity can be dealt with as specifically as it is by the engineer. 
Beyond a certain point, severity is a matter of chance. We can explain 
what we mean here by saying that backing over a tricycle or over an 
infant may have the same set of causes, but the severity differs. Conse- 
quently, when we study the human factors involved in accident causa- 
tion, we are just as concerned about a scratch or a crumpled fender as 
we are about the loss of a life or the demolition of an automobile. Our 
position should not be interpreted here as indicating that we believe that 
severe accidents should not be studied apart from the more trivial ones. 
What we are saying in effect is that our knowledge so far leads us to 
believe that the same pyschological factors cause both the severe and the 
less serious accidents. 

To achieve the reduced cost of life, labor and materials that accom- 
panies reduction in accident frequency is the goal of all of us who are 
involved in research regarding accidents. 
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HE SAN Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge is a double-deck structure § t' 


with six lanes for automobile traffic on the upper deck and three 
lanes for bus and truck traffic plus two tracks for electric inter-urban ser- 
vice on the lower deck. It was officially opened to trafic on November 
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The structure, six miles in length, spans the largest major navigable F 
body of water yet bridged. The Yerba Buena Island double-decked tunnel el 
is the largest bore vehicular tunnel in existence. a 

Vehicular trafic has continually increased through the years to the 
1952 volume of 30,882,589 vehicles. During the calendar year 1937, the I 
first full year of operation, a daily average of 24,945 vehicles crossed ' 


the bridge. The average increased through the years to a daily average of 
84,611 vehicles during 1952. This continuing increase is further reflected 
by the fact that during August, 1953, a daily average of 94,963 vehicles 
crossed the bridge. 


The speed limit on the upper deck of the bridge is 40 miles per hour 
and on the lower deck 35 miles per hour. 

A review of current statistics for the Bay Bridge since it opened in 
1936 reveals that there have been 63 fatal accidents. These statistics 
compared on the basis of fatalities per one hundred million vehicle miles 
show a national average for 1950 of 7.5 compared to 0.6 for the Bay 
Bridge; for 1951,7.6 nationally against 1.1 for the Bay Bridge. While 
the national figure of 7.3 is a slight decrease for 1952, the Bay Bridge 
records soared to 4.4. This increase was attributed to a lack of public 
adherence to established 40 mile per hour speed limits on the upper deck 
and greatly increased traffic volume. 

As the physical limitations of the ‘facility precluded further engineer- 
ing safeguards, the California Highway Patrol accepted the responsibility 
that combative measures taken against the rising accident frequencies 
would have to be in the fields of enforcement and education. The whole- 
hearted cooperation of the judiciary, radio and press was essential to the 
successful completion of this mission. 

As the Bay Bridge is partially situated in the City of Oakland and 
partially situated in. the City of San Francisco, any uniformity of judicial 
action would necessarily have to come as a result of a conference between 
the appropriate courts of the two political subdivisions involved. Judge 
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Homer W. Buckley of the Oakland Municipal Court met with Judge 
Charles F. Perry of the San Francisco Municipal Court and Highway Patrol 
executives to determine a uniform schedule of bails and sentences for 
violations on the bridge. As a result of this meeting it was determined 
that violators would be assessed $1.00 for each mile above the speed 
limit for violations between 40 and 55 miles per hour. For speeds be- 
tween 55 and 65 the violators would be fined $1.00 for each mile above 
the limit plus a 30-day suspension of their driving privilege. Violators 
traveling at speeds in excess of 65 miles per hour received additionally 
a 5-day jail sentence. 

The judges referred to above and their successors have adhered strictly 
to this uniform fine and sentence schedule. Prominent local citizens, pro- 
fessional men and women and one influential politician were among scores 
of violators committed to serve 5-day jail sentences. This stepped-up 
enforcement and judicial action was accompanied by a widespread press 
and radio safety education campaign directed toward speed violations. 

As a direct result of enforcement, adequate judicial action and effective 
publicity, the accident experience on the Bay Bridge decreased during 
the first six months that the safety program was in effect as compared 
to the accident experience for the same six months of the preceding year. 
This decrease was accomplished in spite of the fact that trafic volumes 
during this period increased 6.6 per tent . 


The actual percentile decrease of accidents is as follows: 
All accidents decreased 16.4 per cent. 
Property-damage accidents decreased 17.4 per cent. 
Personal-injury and fatal accidents decreased 12.3 per cent. 


In conjunction with the safety program on the Bay Bridge, probably 
one of the most unique public services is provided through a prominent 
radio station in San Francisco. This program is broadcast Monday through 
Friday, between 4 p.m. and 6 p.m. During these hours the bridge is being 
subjected to its heaviest vehicular travel of the daily 24-hour period. 
The news editor of this station acts as moderator for the program which 
is controlled from the Bay Bridge Toll Plaza. The regular program is 
broadcast from the station’s studio in San Francisco. However, the mod- 
erator interrupts the program from the Toll Plaza to advise motorists 
traversing the bridge of any stalls, trafic obstructions, accidents, etc. 
which they might encounter during their crossing. 

his safety program on the Bay Bridge has shown graphically what 
can be done to reduce accidents through the combined efforts of an ag- 
gre.sive enforcement program followed up by alert judiciary action and 
wi espread publicity. 
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PERSON DRUNK IN AUTOMOBILE ON STREET OR HIGHWAY 
IS “IN A PUBLIC PLACE” 


ee OUR two previous articles on this question (Traffic Digest, May 
1950 and September 1951), there have been further significant court 
decisions which support the conclusion as stated in the subhead above. 
For instance, in Williams v. Commonwealth, 261 S. W. 2d 807 (Ky.-1953) 
state patrolmen found the defendant asleep at the wheel of a car standing 
partly on the paved highway. They arrested him for being drunk in a 
public place and upon a search of his car found a pistol in the glove com- 
partment. He was charged with “‘carrying a concealed weapon on or 
about his person” and upon appeal from his conviction one of the main 
questions was whether the pistol was discovered by a lawful search. The 
court held it was, since the search followed an arrest which was legal be- 
cause the defendant was found violating the statute (KRS 450) prohibit- 
ing persons being under the influence of liquor in a public place. (The 
conviction was reversed, however, because the gun was not “‘on or about 
his person”’.) 

Under statutes which do not require that the drunken person be in a 
public place, or that his conduct be manifested by improper conduct, 
such questions do not arise; the only material inquiry is as to whether 
he is intoxicated. 28 C.J.S. 558, sec. 14. Under statutes prohibiting 
drunkenness “‘in a public place”’ it is well settled that streets, highways, 
sidewalks, and roads are public places, being places where the public has 
a right to be. Place, 70 C.J.S. 1095. The question in such cases is whether 
a drunken person in his own private car can be said to be “‘in a public 
place” if the car is on a public street or highway. 

There have been several decisions under the Oklahoma statute (37 OS 
1941, sec. 8) which relates to being drunk in a public place. In State;am 
v. State, 243 P. 2d 743 (Okla. Cr. App.-1952) the defendant was arrested 
as he stepped out of his car on the highway near his filling station. The 
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court said: ‘‘It has been held that when a person is intoxicated while 
riding in an automobile on the public highway he is violating the statute 
on drunkenness. . . . We hold that the evidence was sufficient to show 
defendant was drunk in a public place.” An instruction was approved 
which told the jury that a public place was ‘“‘any place which is open to 
the general public and upon use of which by the general public there is 
no limitation except that required in the interest of safety and good order.”’ 

In Rothrock v. State, 206 P. 2d 1009 (Okla. Cr. App.-1949) the defend- 
ant was intoxicated while riding in an automobile. Upon appeal from his 
conviction for being drunk iz a public place the court said: ‘““The fact 
that defendant was in a private automobile would not be a defense under 
the above statute where the evidence revealed that he was upon the public 
street but not iv the street is very technical, and does not appeal to the 
court.””. See also, Deskin v. State, 230 P. 2d 939 (Okla. Cr. App.-1951) 
discussed in Traffic Digest, Sept. 1951. 

The common law offense of public drunkenness did not require that 
the conduct of the drunken person be boisterous, indecent or offensive. 
“Under the law the offense is complete when one is drunk in public or 
ina public place...” Inman v. State, 259 S.W. 2d 531 (Supreme Cr.- 
Tenn.-1953). However, some statutes, such as that of Georgia (Ga. Code 
Ann. sec. 58-608), require that the accused be in a public place and also 
that his drunkenness be manifested by improper or offensive language or 
actions. ‘“The statute is designed as a protection against the drunkard’s 
conduct and not his presence.”’ Mathis v. Rowland, 209 Ga. 571, 67 S. E. 
2d 760 (1951). In Pogue v. State, 84 Ga. App. 595, 66 S. E. 2d 647 (1951), 
the defendant was found slumped over in the front seat of an automobile 
parked beside the road. He was in such position that only the top of 
his head was visible from outside the car. His conviction was held to be 
unauthorized since his condition was not evidenced by the required im- 
proper conduct, even though he was drunk in a public place. In an earlier 
Georgia case, however, in which the defendant was found in an automobile 
in a drunken stupor with his feet hanging out over the door, his convic- 
tion was affirmed on the ground that the jury might well have found 
that extreme stupor or deep sleep in a public place was in itself indecent 
or offensive conduct. Holcombe v. State, 54 Ga. App. 213, 187 S. E. 599 
(1936). 

Other courts have passed upon similar questions. In Winters v. State, 
160 \. E. 294 (Supreme Ct.-Ind.-1928) the defendant, found driving his 
car on the street while intoxicated, was held guilty of ‘“‘being found in a 
state of intoxication in a public place.” It seems to have been taken for 
granted that he was in a public place under such circumstances. In 
Thow son v. State, 121 So. 275 (Supreme Ct.-Miss.-1929) several defend- 
ants, all drunk, were found in a Ford car driving on a public highway. 
The ticers arrested them and upon search of the car found a five gallon 
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keg of whiskey. On their trial for illegal possession of the liquor, the de. 
fendants vainly objected to introduction of the evidence so found, claim. 
ing the arrest was illegal. The court affirmed their conviction, saying: 
“The evidence for the state showed that when appellants were arrested 
and the search was made they were driving on the public highway, in 
the presence of the sheriff and his two deputies. Under the code, drunken. 
ness in a public place is denounced as a crime. Drunkenness on a public 
highway, without doubt, is drunkenness in a public place, in the sense 
of the statute.” 













A “public place” has been defined as “‘any place so situated that what 
passes there can be seen by any considerable number of persons, if they 
happen to look.” People v. Simcox, 379 Ill. 347, 40 N. E. 2d 525 (1942); 
Hackney v. Comm., 186 Va. 888, 45 S. E. 2d 241 (1947); 70 C.J.S. 1096. 
‘““A place where all persons are entitled to go.”’ Words and Phrases, 
(Perm. Ed.) Vol. 35, p. 264. An interesting viewpoint is found in a Dis. 
trict of Columbia case in which a taxicab itse/f was held to be a “public 
place.” Morris v. Dist. of Col., 31 A. 2d 652 (D.C. Mun. App.-1943). 
A disorderly conduct ordinance made it unlawful to use indecent or ob- 
scene language in any public place. The complainant, while a passenger 
in defendant’s cab, was allegedly insulted by him. His chief contention 
on appeal from conviction was that his cab was a private vehicle and that 
at 1:30 a.m. it could not be considered a public place within the meaning 
of the ordinance. The court affirmed the conviction, holding that a taxi- 
cab is a common carrier deriving its income from the use of the public 
streets, is subject to the call of any member of the public and frequently 
carries a number of wholly unrelated and unacquainted persons. ‘The 
fact that the complaining witness was the only passenger at the time is 
no defense. The presence of others than the offender and the person ad- 
dressed is not necessary to complete the offense. We are satisfied that a 
public vehicle plying its business on a public street is a public place within 
the meaning of the statute.” 

Various other places and localities have been held to be public places 
under statutes so worded. Among these are: a hotel (State v. Musser, 6/ 
Idaho 214, 176 P. 2d 199 (1947)—ordinance of Boise prohibiting drinking 
of intoxicating liquor in a public place); a restaurant (Ne/son v. City of 
Natchez, 197 Miss. 26, 19 So. 2d 747 (1944)—so held despite the fact that 
only white persons were admitted); a combination beer tavern and res- 
taurant (Ginter v. Comm., 262 S.W. 2d 178 (Ky. App. 1953)—drunkenness 
in a public place); a filling station (Morgan v. State, 262 S. W. 2d. 713 (Tex. 
Cr. App. 1953)—drunkenness in a public place). 





























* * * 


There were just as many careless drivers 40 years ago, but the horses 
had more sense. —Rotaview, Longview, Tex. 
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TRAINING 
CALENDAR 


(d/l courses will be conducted at the Traffic Institute, Evanston, I1., 
unless otherwise indicated.) 


April 21-23—Traffic Court Conference, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

April 26-May 7—Accident Investigation—Administration and Techniques, 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

April 26-May 14—Accident Investigation—Administration and Techniques. 

April 26-May 14—Examiner Records & Their Uses, Unit IV in Chief 
Driver Examiner Training Program for AAMVA. 


— 


May 3-7—Traffic Court Conference, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 


— 


May 3-7—Chemical Tests for Intoxication, University of Alabama, Tus- 


caloosa, Ala. 
May 10-28—Trafiic Law Enforcement—Administration and Techniques. 


June 7-18—Southeastern Police Traffic Training School, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


June 10-12—-Seminar for Trafic Administrators. 


June 14—Commencement exercises for Trafic Police Administration 
Training Program graduates, Northwestern University. 


June 14-18—Chemical Tests for Intoxication, Lexington, Ky. 

June 21-25—Public Information Programs for Police. 

June 21-25—Motor Fleet Supervision. 

June 21-July 2—Seminar for Driver Education Teachers. 

July 12-16—Accident Records and Their Uses (Conducted by the National 
Safety Council.) 

July 12-23—Training Methods and Programs for Police. 


July 19-30—Supervisory Officers Training Course. 


July 26-30—Chemical Tests for Intoxication. 
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